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Are we preparing students with physical or health disabilities for the 21st 
Century? The National Education Association (NEA) contends “today every 
student, whether he/she plans to go directly into the workforce or on to a 
4-year college or trade school, requires 21st century skills to succeed” 
(National Education Association, 2006, para. 4). In 2002, about 57% of stu- 
dents with physical disabilities and 56% of students with health disabilities 
planned to attend a two year or four year college. Fifty-six percent of students 
with physical disabilities and 59% of students with health disabilities com- 
pleted high school and earned a standard diploma (U.S. Department of 
Education, 2004). Fifteen percent of college freshmen attending four year 
institutions of higher education in 2001 reported that they had a health- 
related disability and 7% reported an orthopedic disability (Henderson, 
2001). Did these students participate in a K-12 curriculum that prepared 
them for globalization? 

Significant numbers of students with physical or health disabilities are 
included in general education classrooms. The U.S. Department of Education 
(2005) indicated that 50% of elementary students with physical disabilities 
and 43% of high school students were educated in the general education set- 
ting for 79% of the day. At least 50% of elementary and secondary students 
with health impairments spent the majority of their day in general education 
classrooms. This fact may be an important contributor to the number of such 
children who go on to pursue a college or university education. 

Advancements in technology, communication, open trade markets, 
political systems, and movement of people have created a borderless world 
(Friedman, 2006). The world, according to Friedman (2006) is flat. By this 
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he means that such things as outsourcing, corporations, and technology have 
increased the connectivity between countries and their citizens. The flatten- 
ing of the world, states Friedman (2006), is about the “creation of a global 
platform for multiple forms of sharing work, knowledge, and entertainment” 
(p. 510). Freidman believes that “how we educate our children may prove to 
be more important than how much we educate them” (p. 302). He states, 
“Ignoring the ability of globalization to empower individuals and enrich our 
cultural cornucopia misses its potentially positive effect on human freedom 
and diversity” (p. 510). Schools, in this country, must more effectively pre- 
pare children with physical and health disabilities to participate as members 
of a flattened world society that is comprised of many and varied constituent 
cultures. Workplaces, schools and communities have become diverse cultur- 
al puzzles that are vastly reshaping the fabric of society in the U.S. 
Globalization, and byproducts of the process, challenge the current educa- 
tional system. 

Concerns about American’s youth being productive workers, capable 
leaders and conscientious consumers in a global community are copious. The 
Committee for Economical Development ( 2005 ) reported that youth, in this 
country, know little about the world or international issues and how this 
affects their future, acquire insufficient international skills and knowledge to 
maintain America’s competitiveness in the global economy, possess mini- 
mum levels of proficiency in second languages, and attain diminutive knowl- 
edge of world cultures and religions. These skill deficiencies threaten 
students’ ability to function in an increasingly interdependent world. 


GLOBALIZATION OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

Globalization of education has led to global migration of information, poli- 
tics, and most significantly people. According to the National Center for 
Educational Statistics (2001), schools in the United States are becoming 
increasingly ethnically diverse. Public school enrollment for 2000-2001 
showed a student population of 67% European Americans, 17% African 
Americans, 16% Hispanic Americans, 4% Asian/Pacific Islanders, and 1% 
American Indian/Alaska Native. Many of these students are children and 
youth with physical and health disabilities (U.S. Department of Education, 
2004). The internationalization of the student population brings the chal- 
lenge of educating a citizenry that understand and cares about both national 
and global issues. 

In 2002, National Geographic commissioned the Roper survey to test the 
geographic knowledge of 18- to 24-year-olds in Canada, France, Germany, 
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Italy, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, Great Britain, and the United States. The 
National Geographic-Roper Survey of Global Geographic Literacy (2002) 
polled more than 3,000 18- to 24-year'olds in these countries. Sweden scored 
highest; Mexico, lowest; and the U.S. was next to last. About 11% of young 
citizens in the U.S. could not locate their country on a map. The Pacific 
Ocean’s location was a mystery to 29%; Japan, to 58%; France, to 65%; and 
the United Kingdom, to 69%. 

The National Geographic, in 2006, again commissioned a survey of stu- 
dents in the U.S. to see how much they knew about the world. The survey 
conducted by National Geographic Roper found serious gaps in the geo- 
graphic knowledge of 18 to 24 year olds. Survey results suggest most young 
adults demonstrated limited understanding of the world, and placed insuffi- 
cient importance on the basic geographic skills that might enhance their 
knowledge. 

Only 37% of young Americans could find Iraq on a map. 

6 in 10 young Americans could not speak a foreign language fluently. 

20% of young Americans thought Sudan was in Asia. 

48% of young Americans believed the majority population in India was 

Muslim. 

Half of young Americans could not find New York on a map. 

Both the 2002 and the 2006 survey results conclude that “young people in 
the U.S. — the most recent graduates of its educational system — are unpre- 
pared for an increasingly global future” (National Geographic-Roper Survey, 
2006). To address these skill deficits for students with physical or health dis- 
abilities, global studies should be an integral aspect of the curriculum and 
should be reflected in goals and objectives for Individualized Education Plans 
(IEPs). 


LEADERSHIP FOR GLOBAL EDUCATION 

In a memorandum to administrators of executive departments and other 
agencies, President Clinton made the following statement: “To continue to 
compete successfully in the global economy and to maintain our role as a 
world leader, the United States needs to ensure that its citizens develop a 
broad understanding of the world, proficiency in other languages, and knowL 
edge of other cultures” (International Education, n.d.). 

Speaking in the U.S. to University Summit on International Education, 
President Bush (2004) reiterated the importance of second language ability. 
Bush described the need for a language proficient military and diplomat 
corps. He suggested programs where language speakers from different regions 
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of the world would come to the U.S. to teach their languages to citizens of 
this country. 

The most recent and far reaching federal legislation on education was 
enacted when Congress reauthorized the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act in 2001 and renamed it the No Child Left Behind Act 
(NCLB). The ultimate goal of NCLB is that all children are proficient in all 
subject matter by the year 2014 and are taught by qualified teachers highly 
trained in their subject specialization. NCLB outlines specific learner goals, 
objectives and outcomes to result in greater student achievement and skill 
proficiency in mathematics, reading and science which are measured by state 
standardized tests (The White House, 2007). The 2004 reauthorization of 
IDEA is intended to be aligned with components of NCLB (Turnbull, 
Turnbull, & Wehmeyer, 2007). Proficiency in global education, to include 
skills for 21st century competencies, is not specifically addressed in NCLB 
and is not a part of state level assessments. 

Global education in the U.S. is much more of a grass root effort 
(Stewart, 2007) in spite of the vocal leadership provided by current and past 
U.S. presidents. Several states are taking steps to prepare a more globally 
sophisticated work force through creating new policy frameworks and new 
curricular and professional development initiatives, using distance educa- 
tion and online courses, encouraging partnerships with schools in other 
countries, and creating international themed schools as part of their high and 
middle school redesign efforts (Stewart, 2007). Some of these reengineering 
efforts will afford students an opportunity to learn, through study abroad pro- 
grams, about educational systems in other countries (Engler & Hunt, 2004). 
These opportunities must be accessible to students with physical or health 
disabilities. 


GLOBAL EDUCATION ISSUES 

There is wide discussion in the field of education regarding the rationale for 
global education issues. InternationalEd.org (n.d.) identified the following as 
reasons why students need a global and international perspective as a com- 
ponent of their education: 

Globalization is driving demand for an internationally competent 
workforce. Our nation’s trade with Asia, now concentrated in 
California, has exceeded Europe since 1979 and is expected to approach 
1 trillion dollars a year this decade. The majority of future growth for 
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industries of all sizes is in overseas markets; today one in six new jobs 
created flows from international trade. 

Access to good jobs will require new skills and competencies. Future 
careers in business, government, health care, law enforcement, and 
other good jobs will all require global knowledge and skills. 

Solving new national and human security challenges, including terror- 
ism and HIV/AIDS, and the ongoing problems of poverty and environ- 
mental degradation, will require increased knowledge of other world 
regions, cultures and languages. 

Increased diversity in our nation’s classrooms, workplaces, and commu- 
nities, including new immigrants from many different parts of Asia and 
Latin America, requires greater understanding of the myriad cultures 
and histories students bring to school. 

In comments to the Goldman Sachs Foundation (2003), Colin Powell, 
who at that time was Secretary of State, stated that “to solve most of the 
major problems facing our country today — from wiping out terrorism to 
minimizing global environmental problems to eliminating the scourge of 
AIDS — will require every young person to learn more about other regions, 
cultures, and languages.” Former Secretary of Education, Rod Page, con- 
curred with this belief as he stated to the same foundation that “our future, 
and the future of our children, is inextricably linked to the complex chal- 
lenges of the global community.” Each of these comments reflects the 
importance of global education and suggests global trends in education that 
have implications for the education of students with physical or health 
impairments. 


A GLOBAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM 

“Children are growing up in a whole new world,” stated former Governor of 
North Carolina James Hunt (Sanders & Stewart, 2004), and “we have a 
responsibility to see that they understand that world” (p. 205). One of the 
more traditional subjects disappearing across America is social studies. This 
curriculum offers a blend of disciplines that include civics, anthropology, 
geography, history, religion and sociology. Kullen ( 2003 ) defined social stud- 
ies as that which provides knowledge, intellectual skills and civic values 
needed to make critical decisions that are essential to a culturally diverse and 
democratic society. More recently, the National Council for the Social 
Studies (NCSS) (n.d.) provided guidance to states and local school districts 
through curriculum standards for building students’ skills in areas of impor- 
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tance to globalization. NCSS addresses two thematic standards for social 
study programs: culture awareness and diversity, and global connections and 
interdependence. NCSS defined culture awareness and global connections to 
include geography, culture, and economics, as well as natural and physical 
sciences and humanities; including literature, the arts, and language. Among 
skills that students with physical or health impairments will need to partici- 
pate as global citizens include critical thinking, problem solving, self-deter- 
mination, creativity, adapting and learning quickly, leadership, 
communication, and collaboration. 

What is missing from all of the NCSS listings is an emphasis on com- 
parative world religions to include non-western religions. Incorporating com- 
parative religion into the curriculum enables students to achieve perspective 
consciousness, make educated and rational decisions, and draw intelligent 
conclusions about religious issues different from their own. Knowledge about 
beliefs and practices of various religions in a global society is vital. 

Limited knowledge encourages irrational and intolerant behavior, which 
results in prejudicial perspectives. “One of the most profound sources of 
unrest in the world is the failure of education systems in many countries to 
bypass narrow ethnic and national interest and teach about differing belief 
systems and shared common value” (Douglas, 2002, p. 2). Unfortunately, 
social studies is not an area addressed by state assessments. The consequence 
is that social studies does not get the heightened attention within the cur- 
riculum that is given to areas assessed by NCLB related assessment tools. 
Nevertheless, teachers can use opportunities within students’ IEPs to facili- 
tate acquisition of these skills. 

Second language acquisition is another important component of global 
education. Effective communication is the foundation of global continuity 
and interdependence. Beyond the cultural and educational benefits, profi- 
ciency in another language enhances students’ ability to compete in the 21st 
century global workforce. The Committee for Economical Development 
(2005) reports only one-third of seventh to twelfth graders, and approxi- 
mately 5% of elementary school students, study a foreign language. Less than 
10% of college students enroll in foreign language studies. The future will 
continue to bring individuals from different language communities into close 
proximity to each other as they live together in an interconnected world. 
Second language proficiency will help students with physical or health 
impairments live effectively as global citizens. 

Education for globalization creates unity within diversity; building strong 
cultural roots while achieving understanding and respect for others. 
Incorporating global studies into the curriculum, and the IEP, requires an 
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understanding about the many different themes of global awareness. Collins, 
Czarra, & Smith (1995) believed that the continuing emphasis on global 
issues, problems, and challenges require citizens who are trained and willing 
to deal with complex global issues. These authors indicated the following 
eleven categories as areas of focus for global education: “conflict and its con- 
trol; economic systems; global belief systems; human rights and social justice; 
planet management: resources, energy, and environment; political systems; 
population; race and ethnicity: human commonality and diversity; the tech- 
nocratic revolution; sustainable development; and globalization” (p. 2). 
Further, Collins et al. (1995) believed that students should “know and under- 
stand that global issues and challenges exist and affect their lives” (p. 3). In 
considering why students should learn about global issues, these authors felt 
that “global issues and problems are growing in magnitude and will neither 
go away nor resolve themselves” (Collins et al. 1995, p. 2). Resolution of 
global issues requires action from informed citizens. 

The understanding of global education issues brings with it an assump- 
tion that students in this country will become more aware of their civic 
responsibilities. Civic awareness skills assist future generations in creating 
innovative ways to govern and improve national and world problems. Civic 
awareness is a prerequisite for social responsibility. Collins et al. (1995) 
emphasized that students today will be leaders and voters of the future. In 
order to make intelligent informed decisions, students must achieve a degree 
of literacy regarding global matters as well as concerns and trends that impact 
their lives. Global and civic literacy should include familiarity with local, 
national and world issues, coupled with working knowledge of basic political 
and public policy processes, conceptualization of problems, and ability to 
analyze each issue to generate possible solutions. 

Teachers of students with physical or health impairments must avoid 
transmitting limited cultural knowledge through their instructional interac- 
tions. Collins et al. (1995) recognized the difference influences on students 
in the development of perspective and views on national and international 
trends. The authors suggested education will assist in developing skills to aid 
in the analytical process, evaluate the biases of varying sources, and effec- 
tively process different types of data. The current system of education will 
need to be more successful in teaching expanded information regarding world 
diversity, fundamental concepts of responsible citizenship, and the implica- 
tions of irresponsible national and personal individualism within an atmos- 
phere of globalization. 

An important component of a 21st century education is technological 
literacy. Many students with physical or health disabilities are currently using 
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technological devices that provide them with greater control of their envi- 
ronment. However, innovation and information is becoming available at an 
astounding rate of speed. Twenty-first century students must master the abib 
ity to use appropriate technologies to process, analyze and present informa- 
tion in school, workplace and life. Friedman (2005) pointed out that wiring 
the world and digital production make it possible to do increasing amounts 
of work anywhere and anytime. Wiring of the world requires graduates to 
have technological skills beyond familiarity with basic applications. 
Graduates need skills that will enable them to communicate and collaborate 
as team members in a global workforce. 

Education is being challenged by new opportunities related to technolo- 
gies that are improving the ways in which knowledge can be produced, man- 
aged, disseminated, accessed, and controlled. Boegemann (2006) was 
concerned that the “proliferation of technologies did not necessarily corre- 
late to quality” and recommended that professionals “must become well 
versed in what constitutes quality technology, systems and services.” Many 
professionals believe that access to technological resources are not equally 
available to all students with physical or health disabilities (The Children’s 
Partnership, 2003). Bauer and Piazza (1998) found that students who lived in 
rural areas had less access to computers, fewer options for transportation, 
were taught by increased numbers of unqualified personnel, did not under- 
stand assistive technology, and had more barriers to mobility. Students who 
live in poverty encounter similar barriers as well as inadequate knowledge of 
available technology options that can contribute to full participation (Jans, 
2000). Limited access to technology impacts students’ ability to effectively 
participate within a global context and makes equitable access to technolog- 
ical resources a serious educational concern. Teachers should recognize the 
existence of such inequality and work to ensure access. 


RESPONDING TO THE NEED 
FOR GLOBAL EDUCATION IN THE U.S. 

Asia Society (2006) stated that today’s students will be working and inter- 
acting in a global workforce. It is urgent that public policy as well as special 
and general education leaders in the U.S. ensure that students are equipped 
with the knowledge, skills and perspectives that will ensure global success. 
There are efforts to assist students in acquiring the need for global education. 
Sanders & Stewart (2004) indicated that “geography and economics have 
been incorporated into the standards of some states” (p. 200). They also 
described how available guidelines on how to teach religion in constitution- 
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ally permissible ways made it easier for schools to incorporate world religion 
in the curriculum. The most formidable barrier to the implementation of 
global education is the failure of the U.S. to establish a national priority, poh 
icy, and directions for global education and skills. 

Sanders and Stewart (2004) related that preparing students for the 21st 
century required continued improvement in the current NCLB focus areas of 
math, science, and reading. In addition, according to these authors, a nation- 
al policy on global education should be incorporated into NCLB and reflect 
the goals listed below: 

Developing a citizenry and work force knowledgeable about world 
regions, cultures, and international issues; preparing experts and leaders 
in business, politics, and all major professional fields who are capable of 
addressing international opportunities and challenges; increasing the 
ability of our citizens to communicate in languages other than English; 
connecting young people in the U.S. with young people in other coun- 
tries so that they can learn to build their common future (p. 204). 


CONCLUSION 

Global issues and problems are growing and will not easily resolve them- 
selves. Effective action requires citizens who are educated to deal with diffi- 
cult and complex global challenges. Students with physical or health 
disabilities should leave school reasonably informed and concerned about 
issues facing both the U.S. and the world. In the absence of a national poli- 
cy on global education, relevant IEP goals and objectives are needed to help 
students to understand the impact of globalization. Part of the challenge in 
implementing global education for students with physical or health impair- 
ments begins with educators realizing that the U.S. has become very inter- 
dependent globally. Students are now entering a rapidly changing world 
where distance will not matter. They must develop the skills to become col- 
laborative team members who are creative critical thinkers. In order to 
achieve this goal, students with physical or health impairments should 
encounter a curriculum that will assist them in becoming, self-determined, 
responsible, and contributing world citizens. Cultural issues, local and glob- 
al, have a significant impact upon the field of education and particularly spe- 
cial education. Now is a good time for teachers and other advocates to 
critically examine the curriculum, provided to students with physical or 
health disabilities, to determine whether it contains content appropriate for 
facilitating the growth of 21st century citizens. 
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